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Stan's tendency to develop categories Is basic to all knovrledpe 
and thought. Experience can only have ireaning as It Is translated 
throuf'.h our netv;orl: of concepts and generalizations ♦ In the 
process events or objects take on the attributes of the class 
to \;hlch they are assigned. Identification of an animal as a 
mad dog or of a nan as a liberal, an artist or a Pole calls 
forth a vhole set of characteristics of members of that class as 
T7ell as rules for appropriate action. The chacacterlstlcs are 
eraotional as well as cognitive. We dinlike and fear mad dogs, 
we approve of liberals, and r/e fondly expect artists to be eccentric. 
Till; categories influence our perceptions and are reslstent to 
chanp.c. An obnoxious liberal or a conventional and dull artist 
arc cKceptionfi, VJe explain them av;ay, forget then, or find 
cor.e thing in their behavior to support our stereo type • Tlius 
stcro types can bo natntaiucd oven r/hcn conflicting data is 
perceived and mny have little basis in fact or rationality. 

Educators concerned v;ith the dGvclopment of international 

undcn-standlng hrvo shox?n increasing interest In the early 

dcvi'i.Topr.Gnt of concepts of oilier people and places. These concepts 

are important not only bccrju^^e thye } ilter subsequent data'**, 

2 

becaufiC they tend to be hij;hly reLlGtant to chancie , and because 
they arc likely to be leaiiicd uncrltic "■lly, \Titlioi?t knowledp.e 

"^Iruin C-n'Jcl, '\^ocir.dlzat:lon,'* H. ndhock of ^^oc:lal Pcydiolofr:;, 
670-79. 

•*ob?vt A. U:V.u)c., *'Pol.llir.al Sori nlination and Culture Chrin.-^e," 
in Clirfoi:-! r;-.: t rcy (rA) ?r^r:* vui St:.': i. cr^, Nc'^ York, 

Tlie Free TrntMj of Gloacoc, Ivi)!), pp. 2o0"jfi3. 
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of alternatives or standards for Judging inforT??atlon or even 
unconsciously, through Initr^tion and Identification.^ 

CTnildren's concepts of other nations and peoples are shaped 
by many agencies, parents, peers, the media as x^ell as the 
schools, ^tost early school propranis tend to deal raainly vrlth the 
c!dld*s immediate environment and only sketchily with distant 
plar.es. By the time other countries are systematically studied 
in upper grades, early concepts are already established and 
shape perceptions of subsequently presented data. 

Several recent studies have explored the nature of children's 
concepts of their ovm and other nations. Pia5>et and l?eil^ studied 
the development of the concept of homeland and other countries 
throui^h a series of intervierTs vjith 200 children ap.ed from 
4 to 15. They pov*3tulated a natural tendency toward ef>o centrlsm 
which changed in form through che integration of new data and as 
the child progressed throu[>h stages of reciprocity. From this 
perspective the concent of children's homeland develops p^radually 
as they broadcii their center of interest to take in more than 
their imraediate environment. Central to this process x/as the 
gradual development of recofniition that their immedl£.te surrounoinps 
are in and part of the more inclusive concept. At a first 
stage, about ap,c 6, children recognized thnt they !;cre in Cenciva, 
and in Svjitzcrlaud but could not under<^tand the relation of these 
to each otiier. They dre\7 Cp.neva and S\7j.tzerlimd beside each othor, 
not one V7it!iin tlic other, and IdcntlficJ thcnsclvcs an either 
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3rro.(l T. GrconGtoin, Cn:f ldron nad Pc?] i i.tcs , Ilf.'W Haven, Yale 
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^M. Vtti^'S-^t imd Anne-ITaii.e Weil, "The J^evelopineut in Children of 
the Idna of t.Iic JIcLie.land and of Pelatlor):^ v;lth Or.lior CountrioG 
Intnrrot.ionnl fecial Science r>ullctin, 19f31 , 3, 561-678. 
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Gcnovese or Swiss, but not both. At a second stage, children 
could relate Geneva within Switzerland spatl«illy, but vjere 
still unable to identify thon-^elves as Cenovcse and Svjiss at 
the same tiinc. At a third 55tnge, about n{>e 10, children were 
able to synthesize the data correctly and from a realistic 
and inclusive notion of their homeland. Tl\ese sane stages vjere 
apparent in discussions of otlier countries and in student's 
ability to think from the point of vie\/ of others* Only at stage 
three could children correctly apply the concept of foreip,ner 
^o Swiss and non-S\:i5is accordinf?, to the perspective of the 
observer. 

Ari alternative way of viewing the devolopnent of children's 
concept of their o\;n and other countries is to consider the changing 
sets of attributes of: t)\e concepts as their labels gradually 
acquire meaning. In the early r^tages of development concepts of 
particular countries may be almost devoid of meaning. One of the 
first a*: tributes is that they at u not this country and arc 
therefore fjor?.^\7here else, and different. Thus differences rather 
than sinilnrities are liVely to be noted, and In turn, to color 
subsequrint perceptions. Tlris tendency !n:^y be heightened by t7,<fo 
other fac^V.ors. First, teachers and parents attonpt to mke 
the other countries recn (different: and therefore) interesting. 
Secoiul, tlie process of recogniiilng slr.dlarities is a r:nro coniplex 
cor,nitive tack than a\/arenoss of siinil arit j en . The f lrj;t fev7 
pieces of infornation dej-ining the concept ii.*jy be specific or 
gciietol*, arw.l e.i.i:]ier hiC'* ^^'''^ enot.lona.l content. But since 
they are tb.e ouly iuf ornirjtion available to the child, they arc 



likely to be over-generalized. If the only data a child has on 
Brazil is a picture of an Indian village in the Jungle, mention 
of a person as Brazilian '?ill immediately conjure up that image. 

Both these factors, a tendency to note differences and a 
tendency to over-generalize (sterotype) may Involve both affective 
and cognitive dimensions and nir,ht be expected to influence subse- 
quent learning. As the national concepts acquire added meaning 
(r.ore attributes) v;e might expect a continuation of stress on 
differences because of the initial set, and a gra'^.ual reduction in 
stereotyping, though v;ith the original stereotype tending to 
persist. Lnnbert and Klienberg^ studied the perception of foreign 
peoples held by 3300 6, 10 and 14 year-old-children in 11 countries. 
They noted a strong tendency to refer to certain national groups 
as "not like us" and coi:cludad tiiat these grouTDS vrere used as con- 
trasts in developing concepts of ho:ncland and ovm group. Six-year- 
olds in particular stressed the differences of foreign peoples 
much wore thrzn the siriillarities. They found, too, that emotional 
loadi.igs tc:nded to be positive though there v;ore variations between 
x'latrlons and age levels. This lack of prejudice against people of 
other nation;: \7ho arc different is in marked contrast with studies 
of attitudes tov/ards minority groups within n^itions.^ 



Hallcice L^nl^^rt r.nd OtTo Klincherg V\\xl6xen ^ Vicus- 
^ ^lL9j:i::!lJl^£Il!£ii» "^'^ York, Appleton-- toTtin:^)^ 
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Method 

The present study was designed to explore the naf'ire and 
content of children's concepts of their oi/n and other countries. 
It is being conducted in Australia, Canada and the USA, three 
countries with many similar traditions but important differences 
in educational and political systems. 1\7o centers have been 
Identified In different geographical locations In each country, 
and in each center the test instrument is to be administered 
to approximately AOO children at grades one, three and six. At 
the present tine, testing is still under v/ay. This report will 
deal with data from only two of the centers, DeKalb County in 
Georgia, USA, and Vancouver and North Vancouver in Canada 

The test instrument is a very simple one. Students are asked 
to write uhatcvor they thiiil: of in response to the name of each of 
eight countries, England, China, Australia, Japan, Brazil, Canada 
Nigeria, United States of Aneirica. In each case the name of a 
country is printed at the top of a blvink slieet and the students 
arc given one ruid one half ir^lnutes to write their responses. The 
order indicated above was for Anericcn children. For Australia 
and Canadian claldrcn, the oruer Is radified so that the nanie 
of their o\m country appeared last. 

Children ai o^rade 3 r.nd grade 6 levels corplete the instrument 
a group. At f^rade one level s'cvukiuts arc intervicvjed and their 
rcsponcor^ recorded by the Interviewer* 

'ihls opaa-ended procedure was adopted to minimize the po^^siblc 
difi torli.n^; effect: of more detailed written or interview questions. 



Its major digadvanta^^e is that certain ambiguous reaponaes 
cannot be probed but does have the advantage of eliciting 
dimensions of concepts of nations which are significant 
to the children, 

Responsoa vjere content - analysed vith particular* 
attention to nvimber of items, ego contrism, primary 
orientation, evaluative comment, and stereotypes. 
Coiiiparisons vjore made between age and nation groups* 
In addition nodal profiles vjere developed for students 
perceptions of each country for age and nation groups. 
Some explanation of those concepts as used in the study 
is necessary. 

Primary orientation vas determined by counting the 
number of eoch chllds responses falling into each of the 
folloving catcf.ories; Animals, People-cultural, People- 
personal characteristics, (including appearance and Gccent 
or language but not clothes) p*^op]o. personality traits, 
non-personal -cultural, geographical and historical. 
The category into vhioh the majority of a childs responses 
foil loas con^^iderod his primary orientation • ^''hero equal 
nurriborr:? of s^jveral catogorios appenrod the paper vas ceded 
according to the first response, falling into one of those 
catorox*ics , 

Kgo-cbiitrism v.^as a score on a fine poi.nt scale 
according to tliO proportion of a chlldo ronponses vjhich 
iu:i)lic(l IriM rrfororico i>oint; v?a5i bihnrjolf or his ov:n country* 
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The comment "bi^;" with rofererjce to another country would 
score lew, vhile "bigger than ua" would score high. 
Similarly "cloao to Japan*' would score low, wiiile "a long 
way off* would score high. 

Evaluative comment was calculated for various groups 
by adding the number of responses falling into fine 
categories, and calculating a percentage for the group. 
The categories used were negative evaluation, positive 
evaluation, non- evaluative- similar, non- evaluative- 
different and non-evaluative-other. 

Comments such as funny looking, slant- eyed, povjerful or 
srrjall v;ere scored as non-evaluative. To be rated as 
evaluative rosponae had to include a direct evaluation 
such as "nice", ''I would like to live thoro'^ or "a bad place 
for kids," 

3toreotypo3 v:ere expressed ns a percentage of general 
statonenta to total responsca. A general statement vias 
one vjl]ich carried the implication that it was true of all 
or a cla::3 of pooply. 

If a state. :iont \:a'j qualified it was considered as 
not general. Tlius "thoy wear black clothes" was considered 
general ond atorcotypt i.c, v.'hilo ^^^orno people vjaar black 
cloth as'' wan not. 

R S U L T 3 

Tho clvVl'.^.ron ^ s rc::;ponnes aro ^uivimaidzod in tables 
1 to 3^. COijsldoj'cci in 3''olatio>j to the clotai.lod roni[>onoes 
the '•JO raise n liurnuor of in to rootling quoi^tiona* 

At (:,rcdo one level the I'o rjpon rjos stx-'OGSod differences 
and the difi/ercncos vore) related to adult storootypos. 



Englishmen had differont hair, clothes, houses, 
spoke difforontly, had different policoinen and don't ride 
in carst 

Chinamen also had different hair, different houses, 
different schools, different shoes and different toys, 
and they also ate Chop Suey with chopsticks and had 
slanted or pointed eyes. As might be expected character- 
istics which differed wore directly related to students 
experience - houses, shoes, hair, toys, schools - and there 
vere examples which suggested inability to distinguish 
characteristics which were significant. Thus different hair 
ribbons was just as Important as different Is^nguage, 

There v?ere very few evaluativ^e coroments, though many 
which might be considered so by adults. Slanted eyes, funny 
looking, different houses must be considered neutral in 
affect unless there is some clue to the contrary. 

Though there vjas clearly a knoviledgo base for many 
comments the statements were often inaccurate in a v?ay that 
suggested a set toward differences? and a generalized 
impression of particular countries* ^Australians talked 
differently, had different hair, clothes, toys and houses 
and nany wild animals. However, the animals listed were 
simply v:ild, not particiilarly Australian. Kangaroos made 
the ll.nt, but no more often than giraffes, osj)riches, lions 
or tigers • 

I'ith reference to their own counti*y responses 
sup.r^jfjted a vr\0.(j range in knoviledge base and in their 
dovulopr;ior}t of reciprocity and docontcring as defined 
by Piagot. V!hilc ^'I can under ^i'tand American'^ from a 
O iSouthcrn child night bo capnblo of sovornl interprcn.ations 
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V'ith reference to their own country responses 
suggjstod a wide range in knowledge base and in thoir 
development of recitrocity and decentoring as defined 
by Piaget, VJhile from a Southern child "I can understand 
American" might be capable of several interpretations, there 
were some statements such as "I live near there" and 
"they speak different" v;hich surjgo^t inability to include 
themselves in their concept of the U,S,A, On the other 
hand "they speak different from us, they think v^e speak 
funny too" frorn a six year old viith reference to China, 
3uc(;o5^ts a hi^h dej^roe of recitrocity. One final feature 
of the first grade responses to their ovin country vjas the 
lar^re number of specific objective statements or 'words. 
iioGt vjore concornod with their iimr^edia te onvironnient but 
many dealt vn.th bi'^osdor idoaj and rAXfx^e ^tod , for xnany 
children an av;areness of oublic affairs, "^hero vjore, 
for cy.omple, ruany roforeijces to tho vjar, to pO'^Sf .to 
the Proijldcnt and to pa5?t Presidents. 

PI grado tVjree level thc}»o vjore several interesting 
dif X'ci'encos, lr:cludin^ considerably loss Ciophasis on 
difrnrcncos and a decroaco in storootyping for all 
counij\ic^ e.sCf'pt China >)i;d Jnpan<» Tho o:<ocption apponrs 
to b-^. caiK^od by tSu: por'::c?rveronce for .Anoricai childron 
of cci-i! *.onts about porrK>ijnl chnracbfirinticrj. Particularly 
pro: j:uK.'r;t V'er'o rcfcrenccr] to oyos caid 3pooc!i, and rn'i'jply 
"they nro dif for cj r.l: frc;'^i uf>." In addition thero v^^i an 
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•IncroGso in the proportion of children responding and 
in the moon number of responses. It is tempting to infor 
that an increased knov;lodgo base may lead to a reduction 
in stereotyping but the cases of China and Japan, where 
stereotyping either remained the same or increased suggest 
the ansvjer may be more complex. Possibly there are two 
counteracting trends, the one mentioned above, and a 
gradual acquisition of adult stereotypes toward Asian 
peoples. 

The concentration on personal characteristics 
of Asian peoples vas not apparent for the Canadian example. 
The Canadian children made many references to chopsticks, 
Chinese food, rice, houses and food, all coded as cultiiral, 
but very fov^ rcforencej to differcncos in appearance. 
The Crnadian children alrjo imdo fevor evaluative comments 
than the Americans, but even for the Americans, evaluations 
\)ore b'ilanced, about half positive and half negative. 

In both maniples tba range in comments v;as narrov?er 
with f;ror.tor conoontration on certain insightst Children 
no loiir^cr apnoarod to bo searching for differences and 
li.'^tin;: dirff:pent any a.spocts c>f their ovni environment 
that occurod to thcun. Itintoad thoy had oocome more 
di^?cri: lA natinr^ ari thoir knotledgo bane Improved. 
Clustering of corioopts for childron in the anme nchool 
clac;;] r.avxo.^ t^ a rjtrong school inf liicnce at this stage. 
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Tho Canadian children may have boon influenced by a 
story or picture aasocintinc boats witli China, Of the 
thirty-- eight Conadian children at this level, 29 r^ontioned 
the x/ord boat. Feferonces to hoiTioland in the tvro samples 
also differed. For the Americans "I live here (there)" 
was the most connon response followed by positive ev 
evaluative cor;:ionts, the statement that there w«3ro ^0 
States, and President IJixon. After that in frequency came 
a series of references to tho flag, the government, and 
^ 'ashington. 

The Canadian children listed school most frequently 
follovjed by children, boats, rnln, Vancouver and a variety 
of objects and landmarks in the Vancouver area. References 
to Canada as ^'tho place V7hcre I live'* as an object of 
affection, or to the Brd^me Hinir-.tcr or tho government ir?ere 
a.^nost non- o:-:ijj tant. Thus tho concept of homeland for 
the CBnadlatir^ appeared iiuch noro local and unemotional 
than for tho '^^Jcrican^?. 

At grade six level there vdvo several other 
ir;tr?rc.sting clmnges* Particularly interesting at this 
str.f-^c v;oro C0i:,:>-iCntn about England and Japan. The Cueen 
va/^ tho Ktod IVequont roforonco on both li.9t3 and "C^uoen*' 
a ? ) d ' ^ ^- ^ ' ' i ' ^ - ^'^^ ' - • m o 1 • i c t> n f r c q u (j n c i o s . P o v 
tho i\v\ai'iC'jy):> "> noon'* ^vas follovod by T'Oy)clon, car-n, 
(oi'ton r:i-r,al] , foroir:ij furjny), accent, l-uckinf ;.rji;r i 
Pal/.u:r. Thf;ro ^'oro a3:Jo wJDy rtforencco to the ynv 
of i ndo]:)onconc cr, rol5f;;:i ous o^jpa-o j :: ion, JaMon 0(0 othoi'pe 
O an''/ early .'U'ttlors in Goorr';la« 
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For the Canadic'.na the Ouoen va3 follov'od in frequency by 
mentions of Scotland and Ireland, the w^r (Vorld wars 1 
and 2) a number of per onal aosociationa, (parents born 
there, ve visited etc) and references to a vdde range of 
cultural features (tourist si£^hts, historical events, 
and cars), ^^cconts vjere nentioned by several children 
but did not appear to donjinato thoir perceptions. 

References to China rnd Japan also differed 
considerably. American ci^ildron still mentioned Physical 
characteristics but their perceptions of these \^iere 
over shadov:od by tuo others, not apparent earlier. China 
v^as associated uith "red"ness and cor.iniuni sm and to some 
extent v?itb Mi' Mlxon, and Jnpan vith references to 
Poarl Harbour (the nest frcquont cororriont) war bombs and 
Iliroshinin . Roforoncos to Pearl Harbour fere not necess- 
arily nc[;at:LVo. In some cases Poarl Harbour and positive 
comriCTits nbout beauty, culture or pretty girls vjore listed 
side by ride. In otticr caaaa Pearl Harbour, bombs, hate 
and I'ar ccmpl(3tely doninatod. By contrast Canadian 
children i^el'crri^d iQOf^t frequently to ovei^crov;din£ (both 
countrior;) the Groat ''all, rice, chopsticJcs, the Hwang Ho 
(China) nnd Tokyo, kiiriOno:j, cars^ and manufactured foods. 
Hirosh:! na , Penrl Hnrbour and Cominunir:r. v?ere Pientioned, 
but lnrroquor)tly ♦ At the f radc si:x level trends in 
po.T*copt ion of hojijcland tiiot I'oro appr>ror)t in grade thi^ee 
cor)i;inur;d. For the American childro):) references to 



their o\m and other states, to the povemnent ,!'r Nixon and to 

"freedom /'were ths most conmon. Tliese vere follov^ed by references 
to the Vietnam v;ar, past presidents, sport and pollution. 

The Canadian children's references to objects in their 

limediato environment were much less frequent than at prade three 
level. "Covemnent*', "Mr Trudeau", references to the txjelve 
provinces and cities and geographical regions elsewhere in Canada 
were the most common comments. Mso frequent were statements that 
"we live there (or Here)". Tliere was greater similarity in 
comments about homeland in the two countries at prade six than at 
grade three level. The major differences were a much greater number 
of positive evaluative com.mcnts and a stronger political orientation 
for the AiT\erican children. 

Conclusio n 

The followinf> tOTtatlve findinp;3 are listed with some 
hesitation. The data so far analysed represents only one center 
in the United ^Lntrcs and one in Canada 2nd it may be that the 
varia'clonfj and tcnflGncies found are valid only for those districts 
instead of the t\7o countries as a v;hoic as has been implied. 
Ko^'ar'"ir the f iiul:ln.r:3 do differ from those of some prGvio\is 
invc-otir.ations one? qualify tlie conclucions of tlic theoretical 
dis;ci;.r.s/t n r.t t!\c» bcfi;lnnia[^ of: this paper. Becau.sc of this it 
was cc'Mi*3idcired that an in-prop.ress report mipht bo intorcntinr'. 
and of Ponc* valuo. 



J. Itany early impressions t^hich appear stereotypic disappear 
or are inodified as students acquire additional data. Some, such 
as awareness of physical differences in the Chinese and Japanese 
are nore resistant to change. Other associations such as Pearl 
Harbour and Hiroshima appear to begin between grades three and six. 

2. The anount of stereotypinf and efro-centrisB diminish as 
children gror; older and acquire additional data. Wiether the 
availability of more complex mental operations or simply greater 
kno\7ledge is the primary cause cannot be readily determined 
from tha data. Hov7ever there appears to be wide variation 

in readiness for the kind of reciprocity described by Plaget and 
Weil. Sone children appear to have the ability at a fairly 
advcuiccd level in prade one at the age cf six. A few more have it 
at grade three thouph not enou^>h to affect the index of ego-centrism. 
At pjade six the ability is coTumon thougli far from universal. 
This finding does not contradict Piaget and Ueil's notion of 
stages in the dsvelopnent of reciprocity but it does supn<^st 
greater variation in individua] development than they imply 
through the use of age level references. 

3. The concept of homeland develops as one would expect 
from the childrcns immediate environment to the nation as a whole. 
In tha proceGS i;^i-eriter attention is given to governmrnt and national 
leadero. This effect is particularly strong and comes early for 
American children. 

A. For the na.iority of students associations x^ith their 
ov;n and other countries v;cre non*-cvaluative. This finding may be 
partly a function of coding. Certainly the assumption made that 



conceptG that are emotionally loaded for adults are not necessarily 
loaded for children differs from the position taken by Lambert and 
Klienberg. lIoT/ever the assumptiou can and will be tested. As 
def J.ned in this study very few evaluative comr.ents were raade. An 
Interesting and possibly important exception is the persistence 
of evaluative cotriuients for ths American children with respect to 
their own country and China rnd Japan. 

A related finding, this tirie supporting a conclusion of Lambert 
and Klienberp, is that differences are at least as likely to be 
associated with positive as with negative evaluations. In fact a 
raajority of evaluations across the xjhole sample were positive. 

5. Children at [crade one level seemed to be searching for 
factors V7hich v/ould differentiate their ovJii from other countries. 
Consequently they listed a v/idc rari^re of objects in their o\m 
environn:ent as distin<;;ui£hing characteristics. Children in the 
higher prador? V7erc more discrininating in their choice of 
distinguiGhiiif^ characteristics, and were able to operate from a more 
oxtonsive kno'.7ledge base. One effect of this was a concentration 
on a relatively sr.rO.l number of concepts. 
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I U.S.A. - Tliere is trees and horses. There is [*rass. People that have 
white faces, lliey ride cars and trucks. People with Mad: faces 
ride old cars. They have lamps. David - 6 - U.S.A. 

Japan - Their eyes are different. They have different clothes, horses. 
Different people. Sally - 6 - U.S.A. 

3 Canada - They're different from us They speak different. They're 
different people. Jack - 6 - U.S.A. 

Qiina - I kno\7 one Chinese v^ord "A!i-so," I know goodbye in Chinese. 
They vear different clotl-es. They have different kites. A drap.on 
kite. Brian - 6 - U.S.A. 

China - It's on the other side of the world. They don't talk the 
same as us. They think vre're different, too. Robbie - G - U.S.A. 

( Canada - Tall ?n.ountain. Steophills. No one ever walks because it's 
too steep. Steve - 6 1/2 - U.S.A. 

7 Japan - They wear different clothes. Tliey ta3.k different, houses are 
different. 1 don't thinlc they have fireplaces. T^arian 6 - U.S.A. 



y China. - They make the best things and they are sent here on boat. 
They have sil':. To us they look funny. Chip - 9 - U.S.A. 

Canada - It is a city or country people r,o tlieir to visit so of us thinp 
it is Canada dry but iJ: is not a drink, it is a place and people live 
their. Brent - 8 U.S.A. 

/p Brazil - It is a city and a lot of pcoole c>o their. They F.alx things. 
They may be funny to us the may were close like ous or funny we don't 
no but some people do no. Rob - 8 - U.S.A. 

// Australia - Tliey are talk very nice aad Ihey are very nice and sometime 
they get rrrade and nen. Tracoy - 8 1/2 - U.S.A. 

1 1 China - A lon[;tir.^»c af,o t!iay had silkwornis. T^iere eyes Ro up. 
Barbara - 8 1/2 - U.S.A. 

U.S.A. - The united states of Anierica is ny couny and it is very Big 
and it is the 10 states and I like it. Debbie - 8 - U.S.A. 

Ilif'^eria - I'inoria is not ppod at all to tr.e I hate it because I really 
don't know w!:y. rarie - 8 - U.S.A. 

Brai-il - Bra?:ll is a count rv vrhere people lives and kills people I 
think but I ;;culd not want to live in Frazil because I'd pi-oble <>et 
killed and die. Ann - 8 U.S-/.. 

iL Japnn - Japrn I love it, It is a p.reat country. *'e and ny TOtlior 

want to ricii's and loo): at christms tree and looked at Japan. 
It is a pretty chriGtM;:; tree it h.c.s cUiglcs on it and oF thinp.s. 
rdissa - P» - U.S.A. 

// Ji^p::n - J?pan if^ I think in the northern part of the united states. 

Japan people are different tuan they have a ]>art of a hoc state. 
Ir.har - i: 1/2 - U.S.A. 

Canada - It ia very paplcr country in rcndinp;. It is just north of 
At?.crica. And rev; - 8 U.S.A. 

/ Japan *- They hax^e peolp \A\o do not look li!:e. v^ere fip.htinp. 

T-T^r^' ' \rith then 1 think that vc ;5hould not have been fif.litinp, thcin. 



(I? 

ZO China - Tliey have sort of plnted eas they say as o. Kris - S 1/2 - U.S.A. 

7/ England - England has a lot of castles. You have to go to Enlands 
church only. Barton - 9 - U.S.A. 

IJ Canada - Canada Is not to far at:ay, it is part of the undid stats. 
Bobby - 9 - U.S.A. 

y[ 3 Australia - Kalob bears live there Kan^aoros also plav there and have 
fun V7ith the Kalalo bears. Susan - 9 - U.S.A. 

y.{^ Japan - Japan is very neede and Jpan - is very nice Japan is a good place 
for hids. Sharon - 9 - U.S.A. 

^' England - Queen Potatoes Fashions Artists Palaces Cuards Gates 
Kaids Servants Butlers Rich People. Francis - 11 - U.S.A. 

Japan - languar^e eyes slanted oppisite ^ray from Chinese peonle food 
writing. George 11 - Canada 

USA - prisoners, freed, war, Vietnam, killed, blood, states, government, 
ship, vjashinjfton, forida. Sharron - 11 - Canada 

2Z U.S.A. - It has freedom - It has good schools. It signed a peace treaty 
in 73. It has more dope addicts than any vjhere else. It has 
glory and the highest r.ouTitain. David - 12 - U.S.A. 

A(j Japan - World IJar il, gun, hate, navy, Army, ship, killing. Frank - 11 - U.S.A. 

Cliina - comunism. In Asia^ harsh governnent. Red China, wars, the 
great v/all of China, porcelain and erthen ware. David - 11 - U.S.A. 

I Canada - Coins, border, trciters, smujt'^elers , police. Kenneth - 11 - U.S.A. 

3? Cliina - is in 'onp;olia er.pire. Harvest 'Theat and rice, 15,00*^,000 ne\r 

r:ouli:3 to feed each year, great t:all 1/^00, flap has 5 stars, another 
has sun, very huge. Uendy - 11 - Canada. 

^3 U.S.A. - I tliink of riots, dope addicts and some sick peoole. I don't 

lilto to think very much about some parts of the? U.S.A. I see polution 
overyx/hcre and then I think of a whole lot of I'.ids playing on 
Disneyland stuffing their IJatalie - 11 - Canada 

China - Cl:inn is a conmunist country. It Is a large country and the 
people ^here siiual: Chincneno. Ihcrc religion is niost Roman 
Catolic. It Is next to Russia. Joey - 11 - U.S.A. 

Japan - nice, pearl harbour, war, festival, supers r:itious , dragons, fish, 
E>;plosion '70, kites, rary 11 - U.S.A. 

2 6' U.S.A. - i]ielr>oa ratings £;!iow people^ are sports nuts. Super Bowl VI 
inoi;c i;atched gr?uaG so far. Speaks Lnglii^Ii Wa^^liin^ton D.C. capitol. 
Broadway llolly^.^ood mans nhov; bi^. AH relip;ioiis races and immigrants. 
(jealthiCGt nc'tion in tlie \7orld. Free Ian 11 - U.S.A. 

3/ U.ScA. - It hcio 52 Gtaton. It is on t-:a continent of North America. It 
is running chort of Petroleum. V'iiiy liavo many ?^ntional parks. Tlie 
far.oui.^' Ii2 yell tone. 'Tnere they say yogi bear lives. Brian - 12 • 
Canada. 

Nigeria - on 5;pGlllng tci^t, X don't know where it is. Studyed it in 
Social Studioi.5. - Sharyi - 12 - U.S.A. 

U.S.A. * Mi;<on-Agnow Cabinet government v'elfare poverty ecolofo/ 
^ pollution, buLving seat belts lnrf;.a rh^Uitry gro.it: citicn ':V!iaocracy 

ERIC wcaJjhrir cool T/oatbcr cold woal:):er Hot largo army draft .1ail 

ujwi^njjij death pcnrlvt truman. Jones - 12 - U.S.A. 




China - Is a conmunlst country vith rolling hills & a broad 

history. I tink it isn't a nice place to live. Doui^ - ]2 - U.S.A. 

if f Australia --It's big. A boy from our room is from Australia. The 
people there are problcy bro;m or black and have liddle villages 
and bip jungles and hupe tiger. Roger - - U.S.A. 

lj^2 Enpland - Queen Potatoes Fashions Artists Palaces Guards Gates 
raids Servants Butlers Rich People Margaret - 11 - U.S.A. 

/L^ Japan - Tliey have large industries thev sit on floors, <\o barefoot 

in the house, Tliey celebrate with a dragon on a holiday, - H - 

Australia - I think of junf^les and wild anln^als and nisslonaries U. 
go there to help the people out. I think of golnp up and dovm the 
rivers. ITary - 11 - Canada 

//.V Australia - thar are goualo bcoars the falopcn ;>ormay corses from 
thar. not very warn. Lots of trees nice houses thay have uered 
axents. I Trould lik to live tfiar David - Canada - 12 

( Canada - Amnesty Traiders Border Snow Rill - U.S.A. - 11 

7 China - I think of a delicate china plate thnt has just been broken 
and somcibody is sv/.^aoiiio; it up. Hien I th.lnk of very short 
oriental people \Jith their feet all tied. ;^ary - 11 - Canada 



